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opportunities for all pupils in the public schools, and he
has often been granted broad judicial powers.
The degree of control assigned the central administra-
tion by statute, however, has varied greatly in the several
states, and has often had to be determined by the courts.
The jurisdiction of state education departments has,
however, generally tended to become more extensive and
final.1 A conspicuous case testing the powers of the chief
state educational officer occurred in 1897 at Watervliet,
New York, in connection with a " deadlock" in the board
of education and its consequent inability to select a local
superintendent and teaching staff in time to carry on the
work of the public schools. Upon the failure of the board
to do this, Charles R. Skinner, the state superintendent of
public instruction, "directed the board of education of the
city of Watervliet to provide the necessary equipment of
qualified teachers, janitors, and necessary employees,
and to open the schools of that city to the public residing
therein on or before the 4th day of October, 1897." The
board of education not complying, he then " ordered an
employee of the state department of public instruction to
proceed to the city of Watervliet and organize the school
system of said city as temporary superintendent of schools
with a corps of qualified teachers, truant officers, and
janitors.7' When the legality of this action was disputed
by the Watervliet board and an injunction sought from
the supreme court to restrain the enforcement of the order,
Justice Alden Chester held that, since education is a state
function:
The state superintendent was justified under the law, when the
board refused to open the schools in compliance with his order, to make
1 Cf. Brubacher, John S., The Judicial Power of the New York State Commis-
sioner of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1927.